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In  times  now  almost  past  the  St.  Bernard  was  in  general  our  idea  of 
the  noblest  dog,  and  his  rescue  of  travelers  lost  in  Alpine  snows  the  most 
dramatically  henric  of  dogs’  man>'  .services  to  mankind. 

Today,  another  dog  is  becoming  the  prototype  of  man’s  best  friend. 
Usually  a  prick-eared,  alert  (lerman  shepherd,  though  sometimes  a  Labra¬ 
dor  retriever  or  other  fairly  large,  intelligent,  serious  and  neat-coated 
breed,  this  new  canine  hero  is  known  by  the  work  he  does.  He— or,  more 
often,  she— is  a  Seeing-Eye  dog.  By  means  of  a  stiff  leather  handle  on 
his  back  he  leads  men  and  women  out  of  blizzards  of  despair  into  hospices 
of  friendliness  and  hope  renewed:  for  he  is  the  dog  that  guides  the  blind. 

When  I  was  blind,  a  friend  inadvertently  read  aloud  to  me  out  of  a  book 
the  words,  “  He  felt  himself  as  unlike  his  fellow  beings  as  if  he  had  been 
blind  or  an  idiot,”  then  checked  her.self  in  consternation.  We  both  laughed, 
she  nervou.sly  and  I  with  perhaps  a  trace  of  sh(K:k.  I  had  been  totally  blind 
for  only  two  months  at  that  time;  I  was  still  safely  recumbent  in  a  hospital 
bed,  and  among  the  nuisances  of  blindness  to  which  I  was  imaginativelx' 
looking  forward,  had  ncrt  been  that  of  relegation  to  the  status  of  an  idiot 
so  far  as  relations  with  my  fellow  men  went. 


Lying  fiat  in  a  hospital  bed.  it  was  natural  to  be  waited  upon  literally 
hand  and  foot;  even  to  be  fed.  Indeed,  I  enjoyed  a  Luxury  of  helplessness, 
a  freedom  from  all  responsibilities.  When  at  length  I  was  sent  home,  how¬ 
ever,  to  regain  strength  in  preparation  for  the  operations  upon  w'hat  was 
euphemistically  spoken  of  as  my  "other  eye,”  I  found  iny  helplessness 
contradictorih-  increased  by  my  being  out  of  bed  and  supposedly  active. 
Simply  being  blind  is  by  no  means  unbearable — to  a  world  now  generally 
accustomed  to  the  radio,  one  doesn’t  need  to  explain  how  much  “sight” 
there  can  be  in  sound— but  to  be  obliged  to  let  other.s,  ri.i  matter  how 
angelically,  how  tactfully  willing  they  may  be,  help  one  to  perforpt  even 
the  most  simple  actions  is  curiously  distressing,  I  couldn’t  even  manage 
to  eat  without  incessant  aid.  f  . 

My  six  months  of  total  blindness,  added  to  many  more  months  of 
dimming  vision — while  it  was  an  enriching  experience  andAtne  I  now!  aril 
heartily  glad  not  to  have  mis.sed — taught  me  that  I  was  not  likely  ever 
to  be  much  of  a  success  as  a  blind  person.  Fur  those  who  wflhnut  sisfht 
can  yet  read  and  write  and  C(x5k,  become  imisicians  and  switcbb<iard 
operators,  play  cards  and  practice  law  and  knit-^-who  can,  in  '^^,  do 


that  same  phrase  over  and  over  again,  and  still  you  go 
on  making  the  same  mistake.  You’ve  worn  out  my 
patience.” 

The  blue  eyes,  swimming  in  tears,  pleaded  vainly 
with  her.  With  trembling  lips  P'rieda  said,  in  self- 
defense,  "I’m  afraid  I  must  have  been  thinking  about 
something  else.” 

Even  in  anger,  Mrs.  Ostram’s  voice  lost  none  of  its 
rich,  mellow  quality.  “Quite  possibly,”  she  said,  “and 
I  think  I  can  guess  what.  The  point  is,  my  child,  that 
it’s  no  good  my  taking  your  money  if  I  don’t  feel  that 
something  can  be  made  of  you.  Now  pick  up  your 
music  and  put  on  your  hat  and  stop  crying.  I  think 
that  from  now  on  our  ways  had  better  part.” 

V\'hen  Philip  heard  what  had  happened,  he  begged  his 
mother  to  take  Frieda  back.  She  had  her  answer  ready. 

“My  dearest  boy,  there’s  something  quite  immoral 
about  takingthat  child’s  money  when  I  can  do  nothing  for 
her.  She’s  a  pleasant  enough  li  ttle  thing,  but  she’ll  never 
make  a  career  for  herself .  Never  in  this  world.  She  must 
marry  some  dull  young  man  and  occupy  herself  with 
cooking  and  washing  and  taking  care  of  babies.  I  don’t 
intend  to  waste  any  more  of  her  money  or  my  time.” 

“But  mother,”  he  protested,  “you  can’t  do  that  to 
her.  \'ou  know  she  adores  you  and  whatever  you  say  is 
gospel  to  her.  If  you  let  her  think  she  can’t  sing,  it’ll 
just  finish  everything  for  her.” 

“  It’s  far  kinder  to  finish  it.  She’ll  never  have  a  mu¬ 
sical  career,  and  I’m  not  the  sort  of  woman  to  encour¬ 
age  false  hopes.”  ( 

In  fact,  they  came  as  near  to  quarreling  as  they  had 
ever  come  in  their  lives.  But  one  of  the  deepest  and 
strongest  elements  in  Philip’s  character  was  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  mother,  his  gratitude  for  all  that  she  had 
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done  for  him.  How  great  was  his  sense  of  obligation  to 
her  no  one  knew  better  than  Mrs.  Ostram  herself, 
and,  admirable  charlatan  that  she  was,  she  knew  just 
how  to  make  use  of  it.  So  the  quarrel  blew  over, 
Philip  was  made  to  see  his  mother’s  point  of  view,  and 
Frieda,  now  convinced  that  she  might  as  well  go  back 
to  her  mother  in  New  Hamp,shire,  still  further  en¬ 
deared  herself  to  him  by  assuring  him  that  his  mother 
was  right  and  had  only  acted  for  the  best. 

“  I'm  lucky,  I  guess,”  she  said,  “to  have  had  those 
two  years  with  her.  She’s  taught  me  a  lot,  and  I'll 
never  forget  her.” 

It  was  about  two  weeks  after  this  that  Lucille 
Braydon  came  to  see  Mrs.  Ostram  after  making  an  ap¬ 
pointment  by  telephone.  Mrs.  Ostram  was  highly  and 
excusably  excited.  Everyone  knew  who  Lucille  Bray¬ 
don  was  if  they  read  the  papers,  and  since  the  attempt 
to  abduct  her,  some  years  earlier,  rumor  said  that  she 
went  nowhere  without  an  escort  of  two  detectives.  She 
was  incredibly  rich,  an  orphan,  and  was  beginning  to 
be  known  as  a  patroness  of  music.  Moreover,  she  was 
only  twenty-six.  When  she  arrived,  Mrs.  Ostram  had 
some  difficulty  in  hiding  the  fact  that  she  had  received 
a  shock,  for  Lucille  was  certainly  no  beauty.  No  won¬ 
der  she  so  warily  avoided  the  camera.  In  addition  to 
lank  dark  hair,  a  sallow  complexion,  an  incipient 
mustache  and  small,  dull  eyes,  she  had  a  lower  lip  that 
might  have  belonged  to  a  Hapsburg,  and  she  was  quite 
flat-chested. 

But  these  things  were  a  mere  challenge  to  a  woman 
like  Mrs.  Ostram.  For  years  now  she  had  advised  her 
pupils  and  helped  them  to  overcome  physical  defects. 
In  her  wholly  unscientific  way— the  methods  she 
practiced  lay  about  halfway  between  quackery  and 


Lucille  was  in  his  arms  when  Mrs.  Ostram  came  in,  cried  ''Philip! 


mere  common  sen.se — she  saw  at  a  glance  much  that 
was  wrong.  The  breathing,  first  of  all.  Then  the  vibra¬ 
tions.  The  girl  was  clearly  unhappy;  therefore  she  was 
unhealthy.  (Or,  possibly,  it  was  the  other  way  round. 
It  didn’t  matter.)  She  must  be  taught  self-confidence 
and  poise,  correct  posture,  the  laws  of  health.  She  must 
be  given  hope.  It  would  be  the  greatest  possible  pleas¬ 
ure  and  satisfaction  to  turn  this  weak,  sad  girl  with  the 
monotonous,  plaintive  speaking  voice  into  a  vibrating, 
joyous  young  woman.  She  took  her  up  and  down  the 
scales  and  thanked  heaven  that  her  singing  voice  was 
not  altogether  hopeless,  which,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Lucille  had  come  to  her  chief!)'  for  her  general  health’s 
sake,  was  merely  a  bit  of  extra  good  luck. 

“Now,  Lucille,”  she  said,  as  the  interview  came  to 
an  end,  “  I  am  going  to  ask  you  for  your  complete  and 
entire  confidence.  Are  you  willing  to  place  j'ourself  in 
my  hands?  There  is,  as  you  know,  far  more  to  be  done 
here  than  mere  breathing  and  voice  training.  The 
whole  personality  needs  bringing  out,  building  up.  The 
real  you,  the  real  Lucille  Braydon,  is  hidden  away, 
hidden  under  all  sorts  of  unnecessary  wrappings. 
We’ve  got  to  unwrap  it,  between  us,  and  bring  it  out 
into  the  daylight  before  we  can  do  anything  else.  Do 
you  see  what  1  mean?” 

“Yes,”  said  Lucille,  dully  and  shyly.  “I  do.” 

“  Now  just  say  that  again !”  cried  Mrs.  Ostram,  plac¬ 
ing  both  hands  on  her  own  splendid  diaphragm,  “but 
say  it  like  this.  ‘Yes,  I  do.’  From  here,  here,  not  just 
with  the  throat  and  tongue.  Say  it  with  your  breath, 
with  your  whole  body.  Say  it  as  if  you  meant  it. 
Make  it  ring!  ‘Yes,  Ido!’” 

“Yes,  I  do!”  repeated  Lucille  with  increased 
resonance,  and  she  (Continued  on  Page  44) 


Is  it  true?" 
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When  Buddy,  of  Fortunate  Fields, 
obeyed  her  blind  master’s  com¬ 
mand,  and  led  him  safely  across 
a  crowded  street,  new  hope  was 
given  to  the  blind.  Since  then, 
2.50  graduates  of  the  Seeing-Eye 
college  have  brought  freedom  to 
their  masters.  .  .  .  Here’s  how 
the  Seeing-Eye  dog  does  his  work. 


How  a  Seeing-Eye  dog  takes  comes  to  a  pause.  Not  un- 
MONTHS  OF  TRAINING  'J*  "‘T'®''  Street:  til  the  mtister  htis  his  foot 

As  the  curb  is  neared,  safely  over  the  curb  does 

the  dog  slackens  its  pace,  the  dog  resume  its  pace. 


almost  anything  that  people  with  eyes  can  do— I  have  a  bewildered 
admiration  I  could  never  have  been  like  them  in  their  achievements 
even  If  my  blindness  had  been  prolonged;  but  I  did  share  and  shall  for- 
ever  Mlly  understand  that  chief  and  naggingly  unremittent  woe  of  both 
the  efhcient  and  the  inefficient  sightless— dependence. 

Except  within  circumscribed  and  familiar  areas,  all'blind  people  must 
have  help,  be  it  ungrudging  or  grudging,  be  it  from  friend  or  stranger  if 
they  are  to  go  anywhere.  Facing  the  possibility  that  my  “other  eve’’ 
might  not  respond  to  the  surgeon’s  hand  and  wisdom,  I  realized  if  it 
didn  t  and  I  stat'ed  blind,  I  would  never  again  be  able  to  go  where  I 
wanted  to  go  without  having  somebody  take  me  there.  I  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  blind  people  in  the  world  were  hopelessly,  inescapably 
bound  by  this  doom,  for  doom  it  is. 

I  should  have  known  better  after  my  years  of  residing  in  this  shifting 
astonishing  world  than  to  have  thought  of  anything  as  hopeless.  At  tire 
very  moment  when  I,  blind,  was  contemplating  the  “inescapable  doom’’ 
of  blind  people  s  humiliating  dependence  upon  their  seeing  fellows,  young 
Mr.  Morris  Frank,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  blind  but  free  was  striding 
gaily  over  these  United  States  with  his  left  hand  resting  lightly  upon  a 
leather  handle  borne  by  Buddy,  his  eyes,  his  friend,  his  sweet  liberty 
his  Seeing-Eye  dog. 

Mr.  Frank  can  never  be  embarrassed  by  the  thought  that  it  may  be 
inconvenient  for  Buddy  to  guide  him.  Buddy  is  not  only  a  Seeing-Eye 
dog  she  is  a  dog-^nd  a  dog’s  happiness,  a  dog’s  bliss,  indeed,  is  in  being 
with  the  adored  master.  Moreover,  all  dogs  love  to  be  commended  bv 
the  masters  voice.  Seeing-Eye  dogs  work  for  praise-extravagant 
praise  and  all  their  lives  long  they  receive  it  in  full  and  grateful 
measure  from  their  owners.  Incidentally,  the  habit  of  bestowing  praise 
IS  a  very  beneficial  one  for  human  beings  to  acquire;  it  is  likely  to  en¬ 
large  their  hearts. 

By  making  use  of  Buddy,  by  being  a  “burden”  upon  Buddy,  Mr.  Frank 
does  her  an  inestimable  and  entirely  practical  favor.  Buddy,  a  German 
shepherd,  is  a  working  dog,  with  centuries  of  working  ancestors  behind 
u.seful.  Without  .serious  occupation  dogs  of 
Buddy  s  stanch  breed  become  demoralized,  and  one  of  man’s  crimes 
against  dogs  has  been  the  indiscriminate  popularity  of  what  in  this 
■country  we  carelessly  call  “police  dogs.”  Such  dogs  are  bewildered  by 
being  haphazard  pets;  idle  and  with  their  instinct  for  protective  service 
neglected  and  grown  awry,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  have  sometimes 
gamed  a  reputation  for  being  dangerous.  Educated  as  Seeing-Eye  doirs 
they  are  as  contented  and  as  kind  to  all  the  world  as  only  creatures  who 
are  fulfilling  their  destiny  can  be. 

Thus,  the  more  a  blind  person  depends  on  a  dog  guide  and  the  harder 
he  works  him,  the  happier  that  dog  is.  Human  guides  often  are  wearih’ 
unwilling;  but  the  dog  does  not  exist  who  is  not  always  enraptured  to 
take  a  walk.  There  are  other  differences  between  canine  and  human 
guides,  as  the  following  letter  from  a  blind  woman  indicates  with  i 
frankness  that  is,  I  think,  useful.  This  lady  writes: 

“  I  lost  my  sight  very  suddenly.  I  had  the  usual  difficulty  in  readiust 
mg  my  life  and  habits.  I  felt  so  utterly  useless  that  ‘unhappy  ’  i.s  not  the 
word  to  describe  any  of  the  mental  conditions  in  various  stages  that  1 
experienced.  I  heard  about  these  dogs  and  wanted  one;  but  my  husband 
said  ‘  No.’  Colonel  Frank  was  kind  enough  to  (Co,ui„ue,i  on  Page  ss) 


At  first,  steps  are  hesitant. 

CONFIRENCIE  Soon,  hotverer,  confidence 

is  acquired,  and  dog  and 
master  stride  out  briskly. 


RKilD  TEKTIIVO 


The  dog,  sensing  danger, 
comes  to  a  stop,  .if  ter  sizing 
up  the  situation,  it  leads 
its  master  on  a  safe  detour. 
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September,  1937 


She  pulled  his  face  down  to  hers.  "Do 
yon  wish  I  belonged  to  you?  ”  she  asked. 


..^ORAH  greeted  him:  “Hi,  Goof-nut!”  She  was 
already  at  breakfast,  rosy  and  cool  in  a  fresh  pink- 
cotton  dress  with  the  summer  sun  bright  on  her  sun- 
colored  hair.  She  held  her  coffee  cup  in  her  left  hand 
and,  with  her  right,  jotted  down  the  Saturday- 
morning  lists  and  menus.  “Sleep  well?”  she  asked  her 
husband,  with  abstracted  solicitude.  She  tapped  her 
pretty  teeth  thoughtfully  with  her  pencil,  then  sud¬ 
denly  nodded  and  wrote  on  her  pad,  “Wild  rice.” 

Blair  Harwood  sat  down  without  saying  anything. 
How  could  a  man  know  whether  he’d  slept  well  when 
he  was  hardly  awake  yet?  Besides,  Norah  didn’t  ex¬ 
pect  a  reply.  That  “Sleep  well?”  in  the  morning  was 
an  automatic  question.  Like  “Tired?”  when  he  came 
home  in  the  evening.  Like  “Coffee?”  as  she  filled  his 
cup  and  handed  it  across  the  table. 

He  took  the  heartening  oversized  English  breakfast 
cup,  fragrantly  steaming.  "Bessie’s  coffee  was  always 
perfect.  Bessie  herself  came  in  briskly  with  his  orange 
juice  in  a  tall  frosty  glass.  Then  crisp,  sizzling  bacon 
and  muffins  like  feathers. 

Norah  had  a  way  with  cooks.  She  got  good  ones, 
and  kept  them,  and  kept  them  interested  in  their 
cooking.  She  said  to  Bessie  now,  “  I  low  about  wild 
rice  with  the  duck  tonight?”  and  Be.ssie  smiled  and 
agreed,  “Oh,  yes,  ma’am,  that’ll  be  fine.” 

Blair  unfolded  the  newspaper  and  lit  a  cigarette  to 
go  with  his  second  cup  of  coffee.  Norah  went  back  to 
her  pad.  Meals  for  eleven-year-old  Blair,  Junior,  and 
nine-year-old  Barbara  when  they  came  ravening  home 
from  the  beach.  Meals  for  young  Steve,  who  was  only 
four  but  an  earnest  trencherman.  Meals  for  nurse  and 
Bessie  and  Sven,  Bessie’s  husband,  who  was  gardener, 
handy  man  and  chauffeur.  Meals  for  everybody,  and 
plenty  of  extra  supplies  in  case  anything  unexpected 
turned  up. 

“  You  haven't  forgotten  that  young  Goof-nut  is 
spending  the  week  end  with  us,  have  you?”  Norah 
asked,  writing  busily. 

“Does  this  fellow  have  a  name?”  Blair  inquired. 
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“Oh,  yes.”  Norah  missed  the  irony.  "All  my  Boston 
cousins  have  mouthfuls  of  names.  This  lad  is  Theodore 
Gaylord  Tucker,  Third.  You  needn’t  bother,  though. 
Everybody  calls  him  Tommy.  He’s  a  nice  youngster, 
goes  to  Harvard  Law  School.  Wish  I  had  a  prejt-y' 
young  girl  to  ask  for  him.”  Again  her  pericJUtkjSped 
her  teeth  thoughtfully.  “There’s  always-.Htat  niece  of 
Lily  Page’s;  you  know— Goof -niit“==^e  red-haired 
one.  But  I  don’t  think - 

Blair  lowered  his  jDapefT  “  Norah,  couldn’t  you 
possibly  break  youranlf^f  that  habit  of  calling  every¬ 
body  ‘  Goof-nuU^*^ 

Norah  lapgKed.  “Why,  I  suppose  so.  Do  I  do  it 
quite  a  \dU" 

“TrL’put  it  very  mildly — you  do.  I’m  Goof-nut.  So 
is^oung  Tucker.  So  is  Lily  Page’s  niece - ” 

Norah  was  concentrating  on  the  butcher’s  list.  “I 
know.  I  never  can  think  of  people’s  names.” 

"Do  you  have  trouble  thinking  of  my  name  too?” 

“Why  on  earth  should  I  be  thinking  of  your 
name?” 

Blair  sighed.  "I’m  just  lumped  together  in  your 
mind  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Goof-nuts,  is  that  it?” 

"Why  not?”  Norah  collected  her  lists.  “Goof-nut 
is  all  right,”  she  .said.  “If  I  didn’t  say  that  I’d  say 
something  else.  When  you’re  as  busy  as  I  am  you  have 
to  take  .short  cuts.” 

“Are  you  kept  so  very  busy?” 

"You  bet  your  life  I  am!” 

“  I  should  think  that  with  nurse  and  Bessie  and 
Sven  to  help  you - ” 

Norah’s  laugh  was  bubbling.  “Sorry,  darling,  you 
can’t  make  an  injured  wife  out  of  me!  Of  course  I’m 


busy.  Three  children,  three  servants,  two  dogs,  one 
house,  one  flower  garden,  one  husband — who  wouldn’t 
be  busy?  I  run  myself  ragged  and  work  my  fingers  to 
the  bone,  and  I  love  every  minute  of  it !  I  could  swing 
three  times  as  much  of  a  household  and  still  get  a  kick 
out  of  it.  VWiy,  you  big  Goof-nut,  I - ” 

“Norah,  I’ve  just  been  asking  you - ” 

“  Oh,  Goof -nut  is  all  right.”  Norah  gave  him  a  light 
pat  and  a  fleeting  kiss, Tier  thoughts  on  other  things. 
“Good  name  for  you,  in  fact.”  She  started  toward  the 
kitcheiV'Kilet  along,  dear.  Sven’s  waiting  for  you. 
jByi:’ 

During  the  train  ride  to  town,  Blair’s  mind  kept 
straying  away  from  his  newspaper.  He  thought  of 
Norah— busy,  capable,  radiantly  alive — working  her 
fingers  to  the  bone,  as  she  said,  and  loving  every 
minute  of  it.  Norah  was  wonderful.  He  knew  it.  He 
wasn’t  finding  fault  with  Norah  so  much  as  he  was 
envying  her.  Her  days  flowed  along,  full  and  satisfy¬ 
ing.  She  never  stopped  to  ask  herself  questions.  It 
didn’t  occur  to  her  that  there  were  any  questions.  All 
was  well  with  Norah.  Life  was  just  a  bowl  of — Goof- 
nuts. 

He  smiled,  thinking  of  Norah  and  her  short  cuts. 
Just  the  same,  she  hadn’t  always  been  so  casual  about 
dismissing  his  criticism.  In  the  old  days,  if  a  habit  of 
hers  happened  to  get  on  his  nerves,  that  was  first-page 
news.  Something  was  done  about  it.  However — time 
marches  on.  They  were  hardly  a  romantic  young 
couple  any  more.  And  the  breaks  had  certainly  been 
with  them.  In  his  late  thirties,  Blair  was  already 
general  sales  manager  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
IVlajestic  Oil  Company.  They  had  three  husky  chil¬ 
dren,  a  substantial  income,  and  a  substantial  home  on 
Long  Island.  Everything  of  the  best. 

It  was  a  blazing-hot  morning— midsummer  at  its 
worst.  Blair  mopped  his  forehead  and  cursed  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  come  into  town 
Saturday  morning,  winter  and  summer  alike,  for  the 
weekly  conference  with  his  traveling  salesmen.  He 
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When  your  Canary  looks  like 
this  —  there’s  something  wrong! 
Maybe  you’re  feeding  him  a  diet 
of  cheap,  unbalanced  seeds — just 
to  save  a  few  pennies. 

Play  safe!  Change  to  French’s — 
the  laboratory-tested  diet  of  fresh, 
clean  seeds  that  are  nourishing 
and  wholesome  —  with  a  Bird 
Biscuit  containing  yeast,  free  in 
every  package.  Yeast  will  tone 
your  canary’s  system — keep  him 
healthy  —  make  him  feel  like 
singing.  Indeed,  don’t  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  you  hear  new  notes  of 
song — with  French’s! 

For  your  canary’s  digestion — use 

French’s  Bird  Gravel  —  hard, 

sharp  quartz;  sterilized  for  purity. 


take  me  with  him  on  his  trips  here.  He 
had  Buddy.  I  had  human  guides.  I 
bruised  both  knees  on  fireplugs,  hit  at 
least  five  telephone  poles  broadside,  side- 
swiped  pedestrians,  stumbled  up  and 
down  steps.  He  did  not.  Buddy'  took 
him  as  calmly  as  a  summer  breeze  every¬ 
where  we  went.  Then  1  was  completely 
converted,  and  I  will  help  any  blind  per¬ 
son  who  will  treat  a  dog  kindly  to  get  one 
and  give  them  my  blessing. 

“Dogs  appeal  to  me  very  much,  for 
my'  experience  has  been  that  people  kill 
me  with  kindness.  As  long  as  I  act  feeble¬ 
minded  and  partially  paralyzed  I  get 
along  fine  with  guides.  I  have  tried 
friends,  acquaintances  and  strangers. 
Friends  are  the  worst.  That  does  sound 
ungrateful,  but  really  I  am  very  happy 
that  my  friends  do  try  so  hard  to  help, 
but  I  feel  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
my  mind  since  losing  my  sight.  Perhaps 
1  flatter  myself.  My  personality  is  un¬ 
changed,  so  I  feel  just  as  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  certain  decisions  as  I  ever  did.” 

‘A  DOG  would  not  be  guilty  of  impos¬ 
ing  her  wishes  upon  me  just  because  she 
felt  that  I  was  blind  and  was  incapable 
of  thinking.  She  would  not  enrage  me  to 
tears  by  insisting  that  she  spread  my 
biscuit  or  butter  my  toast,  thus  making 
onlookers  feel  sorry  for  me.  She  would 
not  insist  upon  taking  my  arms  and  half 
carrying  me  down  steps,  with  the  result 
that  I  never  quite  know  just  where  my 
foot  is  going  to  land.  She  would  not  do 
that  because  ‘she  feels  safer’  regardless 
of  how  safe  or  unsafe  I  feel.  She  would 
not  say'  in  a  patient  tone,  when  I  look  for 
something  that  perhaps  somebody  else 
has  misplaced ,  ‘  Now  what  did  you  lose  ?  ’ 
Am  I  in  favor  of  dogs  as  guides?  As  my 
ten-year-old  son  would  say,  ‘Are  y'ou 
asking  me?’” 

I  did  not  hear  about  Seeing-Eye  dogs 
until  several  years  after  the  sight  had 
been  restored  to  my  “other  eye”;  but  if 
I  had  I  doubt  if  I  .should  at  once  have 
been  impressed.  I  didn’t  seriously  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  dog  could  satisfactorily  guide 
a  blind  person.  This  was  particularly  dull 
of  me  because  I  had  all  my  life  been  not 
only  a  lover  of  dogs  but  an  admirer  of 
canine  intelligence.  Moreover,  I  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  companionship  of  French 
poodles,  and  French  poodles  in  powers  of 
mind  are  the  equals  if  not  the  superiors 
of  any  dogs,  though  they  are  too  trouble- 
somely  woolly,  usually'  too  small  and 
perhaps  too  volatile  to  make  Seeing-Eye 
dogs. 

A  PART  of  my  skepticism  about  the 
effectiveness  of  dog  guides  was  probably 
due  to  having  suffered  the  grief  of  losing 
one  of  my  French  poodles  under  the 
wheels  of  an  automobile,  which  had 
helped  to  induce  in  me  the  pessimistic 
conviction  that  in  American  cities,  at 
least,  dogs  sooner  or  later  are  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  run  over.  It  is  a  fact  that  no 
Seeing-Eye  dog  has  ever  been  struck  by 
an  automobile,  let  alone  permitted  his 
blind  master  or  mistress  to  be  struck, 
and  now  that  I  have  met  Mr.  Frank  and 
Buddy  1  am  able  to  believe  this.  I  am 
able  to  believe  truths  about  Seeing-Ey'e 
dogs  that  are  much  more  remarkable 
than  that  one. 

Mr.  Alexander  Woollcott,  from  whom 
I  first  learned  of  this  most  moving  of 
modern  miracles,  the  Seeing  Eye,  found 
his  high  point  of  astonishment,  I  think, 
in  the  discovery  that  these  dogs  can  be 
and  are  taught  to  protect  their  masters 
from  overhead  hazards.  And  indeed  it  is 
nigh  incredible  that  a  dog  can  so  judge  a 
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(Continued  from  Page  17) 

man’s  height  as  to  lead  him  under  an 
awning,  for  instance,  that  clears  his  hat 
by  inches,  while  alertly  guiding  him 
away  from  one  low  enough  to  graze. 
Wliat  stunned  me  into  “wild  surmise,” 
however,  was  a  very  simple  thing,  some¬ 
thing  any  dog  can  easily'  be  taught  to  do. 

It  happened  last  summer  when  Mr. 
Frank  and  Buddy  were  sitting  with  me 
on  the  veranda  of  an  old  boathouse  in 
Maine,  and  Mr.  Frank  happened  to  drop 
his  box  of  matches  on  the  floor.  Buddy', 
who  was  apparently  asleep,  rose,  picked 
the  box  up,  nosed  it  into  Mr.  Frank’s 
hand,  glanced  at  him  briefly;  then  low¬ 
ered  herself  to  the  floor,  curled  into  a 
comfortable  half  circle,  sighed  content¬ 
edly  and  went  to  sleep  again.  Mr.  Frank 
laughed.  “  She’s  very  good  at  finding  and 
picking  up  collar  buttons,”  he  said. 

I  laughed,  too,  at  this  new  aspect  of  the 
immemorial  collar-button  jest;  but  my 
mind  was  engaged  with  an  absurd  idea. 
Some  quality'  in  Buddy’s  glance  at  her 
master  after  she’d  “handed”  him  the 


FIRST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL 

BY  VIRGINIA  BRASIER 

He  looks  so  clean,  so  brushed  and  so 
delighted. 

Breakfasting  hurriedly  that  he  may 

go. 

Adventure  lies  ahead!  The  future’s 
lighted 

With  the  bright  wisdom  older 
children  show 

Before  the  little  ones  who  have  to 
stay 

Home  with  their  mothers;  still  too 
young  for  books, 

Sun-suited,  turned  into  the  yard  to 
play. 

Waving  their  elders  off  with  lonely 
looks. 

Now  he  is  free  like  them!  Emanci¬ 
pated 

By  five  stout  candles  on  a  birthday 
cake. 

He  chatters  like  a  mockingbird, 
elated. 

And  hardly  sees  the  toast  upon  his 
plate. 

I  smile  and  nod,  trying  wildly  not  to 
guess 

How  full  the  house  will  be  of 
quietness. 


matchbox  had  made  me  exclaim  to  my¬ 
self,  “Why,  that  dog  knows  her  man  is 
blind  1” 

Was  this  an  absurdly  imaginative  idea 
of  mine?  I  thought  it  was;  but  lately  I’ve 
been  informed  that  at  Morristown,  when 
the  Seeing-Eye  dogs,  unharnessed  and 
unleashed,  are  sleeping  on  the  floor  after 
the  day’s  work,  many  of  them  will  get  up 
and  move  out  of  the  way  of  blind  persons 
other  than  their  own  masters,  while  they 
don’t  disturb  themselves  at  all  for  any¬ 
one  who  can  see. 

An  article  in  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  because  it  was  read  by  the  right 
person,  resulted  in  the  Seeing  Eye.  It 
was  Mr.  Morris  Frank  who  read — or  had 
read  to  him,  rather — Mrs.  Harrison 
Eustis’  account  of  the  German  shepherd 
dogs  that  she  and  the  geneticist,  Mr. 
Elliott  S.  Humphrey,  were  breeding  at 
F'ortunate  Fields,  in  Switzerland — dogs 


bred  not  for  physical  points  but  for  char¬ 
acter  from  parents  who  had  proved  the 
quality  of  their  hearts  and  brains  by  the 
way  in  which  they  had  befriended  and 
guided  the  war  blind  in  Germany.  Mr. 
Frank,  who  had  been  blinded  by  a  hand¬ 
ball  accident  when  he  was  fifteen,  wanted 
such  a  dog  as  Mrs.  Eustis  had  described. 

He  dearly  wanted  a  dog  for  himself;  but 
even  more  dearly,  I  think,  he  wanted 
something  else.  He  wanted  what,  bless¬ 
edly,  he  is  getting;  and  I  believe  a  man 
nearly  always  does  get  what  he  wants  if 
he  wants  it  hard  enough— for  somebody 
else. 

To  BLIND  people,  and  to  those  who  are 
not  blind  in  that  inner  ej'e  we  call  imagi¬ 
nation,  there  is  dramatic  crisis  poignantly 
swelling  those  few  minutes  when  Buddy, 
of  Fortunate  Fields,  Switzerland,  led  Mr. 
Frank,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  down 
the  gangplank  of  the  ship  that  had 
brought  them  both  from  Europe,  led  him 
through  the  huge  New  York  dock  and 
out  to  the  curb  of  roaring,  racketing 
W’est  Street — where  they  paused. 

Mr.  Frank  writes;  “I  gave  the  com¬ 
mand  ‘Forward’  .  .  .  trucks  rumbled 
in  front  and  behind  .  .  .  yet  Buddy  was 
as  calm  as  if  she  were  at  home  in  her 
quiet  little  Swiss  village.  The  traffic  was 
so  dense  even  in  that  wide  street  that  it 
must  have  taken  us  three  minutes  to 
cross.  ...  As  each  second  was  ticked 
off,  Buddy  gave  further  proof  that  the 
blind  of  this  country  could  be  set  free. 
W’hen  we  reached  the  other  side  I  was  so 
happy  I  felt  like  shouting.  I  knew  we 
had  won.” 

There  are  some  250  blind  persons  in 
the  LTnited  States  toda}’  who  know  well 
what  it  was  that  Mr.  Frank  and  Buddy 
won  by  that  historic  crossing  of  a  city 
street — 250  Seeing-E5'e  dogs  have  grad¬ 
uated  from  their  Seeing-Eye  college  at 
Morristown,  New  Jerse}',  and  therefore 
250  blind  men  and  women  are  today  able 
to  cross  any  street  anwhere  safelj' — 
much  more  safel}'  than  if  they  saw  with 
their  own  eyes — and  joyously,  for  those 
crossings  of  streets  are  S3'mbols  of  their 
liberty. 

Less  than  a  fifth  of  these  250  liberated 
human  beings  are  women ;  and  this  ratio 
is  not  as  it  should  be,  for  blindness,  of 
course,  thrusts  a  woman  into  a  deeper 
and  more  sickening  morass  of  depend¬ 
ence  than  it  does  a  man,  and  therefore 
her  need  of  a  Seeing-Eye  dog  is  even 
greater  than  his.  Though  I  don’t  mj'self 
see  how  he  dares,  j'et  it  is  true  that  a 
dogless  man  can  go  out  on  the  street 
alone,  depending  upon  strangers  for  help; 
but,  for  obvious  reasons,  this  is  too 
hazardous  for  a  woman.  With  a  dog, 
however,  she  is  not  only  guided  but  pro¬ 
tected. 

I  have  a  friend  who  speaks  with  bitter¬ 
ness  of  what  she  calls  the  stupidly  un¬ 
necessary'  misery  of  blind  women.  “  Most 
of  them,”  she  cries  indignantly',  “could 
be  leading  useful  and  normal  lives  if 
people  who  see  would  only  let  them,  in¬ 
stead  of  practically  forcing  them  to  be 
nothing  but  idiotic  objects  of  pity !  Why, 
1  know  one  blind  girl — a  lovely,  spirited, 
brave  creature  she  is,  too  1 — and  her  fam¬ 
ily  think  she  should  lie  down  under  her 
‘affliction,’  as  they  call  it  in  wliispers  she 
can  hear.  (Lots  of  people  seem  to  think 
the  blind  are  deaf  too.)  It  actually  an¬ 
noys  them  for  her  to  laugh  and  have  fun. 
They  won’t  let  her  have  a  dog  because 
they  think  a  dog  guide  would  make  them 
conspicuous,  put  them  in  the  wrong — 
make  it  look  as  if  (Continued  on  Page  60) 
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HAVE  THAT  GOOD 
KIND  OF  SPAGHETTI 
FOR  LUNCH  — WILL 
■  YOU  MOM? 


(Do  I  mean  eighths?  Let  me  see.  I  quar¬ 
ter  them  first,  then  cut  the  quarters  in 
two.  Getting  out  my  Algebra,  I  find 
that  I  do  mean  eighths,  so  that’s  all 
right.)  You  will  need  about  eight  good 
apples  for  a  regular-size  pie  plate.  Have 
enough  so  the  plate  will  be  full  and  not 
skimped. 

Now  mix  together  1  cup  of  brown 
sugar  (if  you  use  white  sugar,  %  cup  will 
do),  teaspoon  of  nutmeg  and  a  little 
cinnamon.  Not  much — just  a  “pinch.” 
Add  about  ^  teaspoon  of  salt  and 
1  tablespoon  of  lemon  juice  and  the 
grated  rind  of  half  a  lemon. 

Ready  for  Completion.  Having  lined 
your  pie  plate  with  pastry,  arrange  the 
apple  slices  in  layers  in  the  plate,  lightly 
sprinkling  each  layer  with  the  sugar 


*  .  viiiD  Hi  LHC  ucctLcii  run  again  m 

and-spice  mixture,  being  sure  to  save  crumbs,  and  see  that  ^ry  speck  of  sur- 
enough  for  the  too.  When  the  nlate 


enough  for  the  top.  When  the  plate  is 
full,  very  full,  dot  the  top  layer  of  apples 
with  butter  in  little  pieces,  using  at  least 
1  good  tablespoon  of  it.  Then  cover  the 
pie  with  a  top  crust,  or  with  pastry  cut 
out  in  strips  or  shapes,  and  bake  in  an 
Oven  at  500°  F.  for  a  few  minutes  until 
the  crust  is  “set.”  Then  lower  the  heat  to 
375°  and  bake  until  the  crust,  both  bot¬ 
tom  and  top,  is  brown  and  flaky,  and  the 
apples  are  tender — not  mushy — transpar 


smooth.  Add  this  to  the  chicken  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Spread  the  mixtt^re  on  a 
platter  and  let  it  cool. 

Crum  bing  and  Frying.  The  deep-fat 
kettle  shall  now  be  brought  into  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  the  fat  heated  to  a  ppirit  where 
a  cube  of  bread  will  brown  in  forty  sec¬ 
onds.  If  you  use  a  fat  thermonVeter,  it’s 
a  390°  temperature  that  you  n/ust  have 
for  this. 

Fine  crumbs  will  be  ready  on  the 
molding  board,  and  a  shallow  dish  in 
which  2  eggs,  with  2  tablespoons  of  cold 
water,  have  been  slightly  beaten. 

Take  up  the  croquette  imxture  with  a 
spoon  and  roll  into  ball^.  Shape  into 
rolls,  pjTamids  or  any  sl^pe  you  choose. 
Roll  each  croquette  in  the  crumbs,  then 
dip  in  the  beaten  e^,  roll  again  in 

r'rnmKc  ony-l  c-oti  FVi.n+-  _ 


face  is  covered,  so  tl^  croquettes  won’t 
crack  open  when  th^y  get  into  the  fat. 
Fry,  drain  on  paper  towels,  and  serve  hot, 
having  a  bowl  of  rith  but  not  too  heavy 
cream  sauce  to  ea/  with  them. 

Garnish  Ideal  The  little  white  cups 
you  see  surroimding  the  croquettes  in 
the  picture  oiy  page  34  aren’t  china.  I 
j ust  thought  /I’d  tell  you,  in  case  you 
asked  me  the  name  of  the  pattern  and 


— Lidiispai-  HSKcu  me  ttie  namo  ot  the  pattern  and 
ent  and  gleaming  in  their  rich  juices  like  where  you  oduld  get  them.  The  truth  is 
amber  under  flame.  .Serve  hot.  if 


amber  under  flame.  Serve  hot,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  with  generous  slabs — not  flimsy 
wisps — of  ripe  and  mellow  cheese.  Serve 
a  big  jug  of  golden  cream  for  those  whose 
waistlines  need  no  attention.  Mine 
rates  at  least  a  passing  thought,  but  pass 
me  the  cream  just  the  same. 

The  Crust  of  It.  No  pie  is  better  than 
its  crust.  As  they  say,  a  chain  is  no 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link  (I  think 
that  is  what  they  say),  so  no  pie  can  with¬ 
stand  the  blistering  criticism  of  its  public 
if  the  crust  has  more  resemblance  to 
cement  than  to  lace  and  frailty.  Well, 
for  a  crust  that  isn’t  too  rich  but  is 
plenty  tender,  take  V/i  cups  of  flour 
sifted  with  34  teaspoon  of  salt.  Work 
into  this,  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  or 
a  pastry  blender,  34  cup  of  shortening. 

Have  it  grainy  and  not  a  fixed  mass. 

This  means  work  it  lightly.  Add  ice 
water,  a  very  little  at  a  time,  mixing  if  in 
well,  until  you  have  a  dough  that  “cleans 
the  bowl”— that  is,  it  will  be  very  Mght 
and  easily  handled  and  will  not  stick  to 
the  bowl.  At  the  same  time,  you  must  be 
careful  not  to  use  more  water  than  you 

need  The  pastry  should  be  readily  rolled  ya,..  pcacnes  lo  cover  tne 

out  but  not  damp  and  set  in  its  w^ys.  s^ar  and  butter  and  pour  the  cake  mix- 

TT  II  ir/-  ,  ^  peaches.  Bake  in  an  oven 

Handle  n  ith  Care.  Take  thp  pastry  At  375°.  -When  done,  turn  out  upside 
out  on  a  floured  board,  pat  arid  roll  it/ down  on  a  plate  and  serve  hot  with 
gently,  firmly  and  quickly  into  a  shee/  cream,  plain  or  whipped, 
as  nearly  round  as  you  can.  Dpt  it  wifn 

little  pieces  of  shortening,  /fold  four  Until  Another  Time.  Poli.shing  off 
times,  then  pat  anrl  roll  out  pgain,  dot  the  days,  one  by  one,  will  soon  bring  us 


that  you  c^  get  them  out  of  a  vegetable 
bin,  for  toey  are  little  white  turnips, 
trimmed  ,off  to  be  as  alike  in  size  and 
shape  as/possible.  They  are  then  cooked 
in  salted  boiling  water  until  tender,  hol¬ 
lowed  out  to  form  cups  and  used  to  hold 
the  rfas  that  are  a  “natural”  with 
chiclgfn  croquettes,  as  you  know  well. 

Upside-Doivn  With  Peaches.  One 

trep  I  should  like  to  own  is  a  peach.  It 
would  be  so  sweet,  to  me,  to  be  able  to 
whtch  the  little  blossoms  settling  them 
^Ives  to  get  to  be  peaches,  and  to  ob 
$erve  the  little  birds  keeping  their  bright, 
beady  eyes  on  the  tentative  fruit,  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  which  would  get  there  first, 
they  or  I,  on  the  ripening  day  to  come 

Peach  Receipt.  Cream  34  cup  of 
shortening  with  34  cup  of  sugar.  Add  1 
egg,  well  beaten.  Sift  234  cups  of  cake 
flour  with  ^  teaspoons  of  baking  powder 
and  a  litfle  salt.  Add  to  mixture  alter¬ 
nately  with  1  cup  of  milk. 

MelV  3  tablespoons  of  butter  in  a 
heavy frying  pan.  Add  3  tablespoons  of 
broyi  sugar  distributed  over  the  bottom 
of  (fie  pan.  Arrange  peaches  to  cover  the 


with  more  shortening  and  fold  toi^times. 
Chill  it  in  the  refrigerator. 

When  ready  to  use  it,  cut  off  pastry  to 
roll  out  fairly  thin  and  line  the  pie  plate, 
lifting  the  edges  of  the  crust  to  let  out 
any  air  bubbles  underneath.  Trim  the 
edges  neatly,  flush  with  the  edge  of  the 
plate.  This  is  when  you  are  making  a 
two-crust  pie. 

Croquettes  W  ith  Personality.  Chop 
fine  enough  cold  cooked  chicken  to  make 
1/4  cups.  Add  a  small  onion,  chopped 
very  fine.  Season  with  salt,  pepper  and 
celery  salt  to  taste.  Mix  well.  Heat  1  cup 
of  milk  and  add  2  tablespoons  of  melted 
butter  in  which  has  been  well  blended  3 
tablespoons  of  flour.  Cook,  stirring  every 
minute,  until  the  sauce  is  very  thick  and 


to  fall  again  and  the  year  will  be  on  the 
wane.  Doe.sn’t  seem  possible,  does  it, 
that  summer  will  .soon  be  gone?  It  came 
such  a  little  while  ago  and  after  so  long 
a  wait. 

Already  the  dusty  trees  look  tired  and 
the  blowzy  bu.shes  a  little  out  of  style. 
The  herbs  are  holding  their  own.  They 
also  are  beings  with  strong  personalities. 
They  cling  to  their  walled  retreat  as  who 
should  say,  “Why  die  for  the  cause  of 
autumn,  or  why  grow  old  for  the  sake  of 
time  ?  ”  Let  it  be  so  with  us  too  1 

And  soon  I  shall  be  back  with  you 
again— at  least  I  shall  if  the  printing 
presses  and  type  hold  out !  So,  until  an¬ 
other  time,  let's  call  it  a  day.  And  make 
the  most  of  what  is  left  of  summer.  1 1  will 
be  quite  a  while  before  there’s  another. 


"My/  I'm  cerlainly  glad 
Mrs.  Smith  told  me  to  buy 
Franco-Americanf" 


Ai3/  a  portion,  a  food  that 
children  like,  that’s  good 
I  for  them,  easy  for  you! 

WOMEN  bought  millions  upon  mil¬ 
lions  of  cans  of  Franco-American 
feaghetti  last  year,  because  they  found 
(put  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  time 

(nd  money  savers  that  ever  came  into 
heir  kitchens!  For  example,  there’s  no 
^  |finer  lunch  or  supper  for  school  children 

(than  Franco-American,  served  piping  hot, 
with  milk  and  fruit.  For  dinner  serve 
Franco-American  as  a  main  dish,  or  use 
it  to  make  leftovers  taste  like  a  million 
dollars.  Itusuallycostsonly tencentsacan. 

Be  sure,  however,  that  you  get  Franco- 
American  Spaghetti  — the  kind  with  the 
extra  good  sauce.  It's  entirely  different 
from  all  other  ready-cooked  spaghetti. 


If  you  haven’t  tried  Franco-American  you 
don  t  know  how  good  spaghetti  can  taste. 
Its  delicious  cheese-and-tomato  sauce  is 
made  with  eleven  savory  ingredients — 
the  secret  recipe  which  was  the  great  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  famous  French  chef  Get  the 
Franco-American  habit;  ir  will  save  you 
no  end  of  time  and  trouble,  and  keep 
you  standing  aces  high  with  the  family. 

SAVORY  LUNCH  CASSEROLE 

Serves  4  —  Costs  48^ 

4  favorite  with  children  or  grown-ups 

3  slices  bacon,  chopped  M  teaspoon  salt 
I  2  cans  Franco-American  K  cup  grated  American 
/  Spaghetti  cheese 

173  Cups  cooked  lima  cup  buttered  bread 

crumbs 

Cook  bacon  till  crisp  and  add  to  spaghetti. 
Add  salt  to  lima  beans.  Alternate  layers  of 
spaghetti  and  lima  beans  till  all  are  used.  Mix 
grated  cheese  with  buttered  bread  crumbs  and 
sprinkle  over  top.  Bake  in  moderately  hot 
oven  (375°  F.)  for  30  minutes,  till  cheese  is 
melted. 


Franco -/Imencan  spaghetti 

The  kind  with  the  extra  good  sauce— M,ade  hy  the  Makers  of  Qimpbell's  Soups 


/'Vi'  C  may  I  SEND  YOU  OUR  FREE  A 

4 RECIPE  BOOK?  SEND  THE  / 
V.  COUPON,  PLEASE 

The  Franco-Ambrican  Food  Compan-Yu  Dept.  39 
Camden,  New  Jersey  i 

Please  send  me  your  free  recipe  book:  | 

“30  Tempting  Spaghetti  Meals." 


Name  (prini)- 

Address _ 

City _ 


Sta^e 


FOOD  PERSOIVALITIES 
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John  Curlett  is  one  of  a  group 
of  Clapp-fed  babies  in  Westfield, 
N.  J.,  whose  first-year  health 
progress  was  recently  studied 
under  scientific  supervision.  John 
has  just  started  having  his  first 
solid  food— Clapp’s  Baby  Cereal. 
At  4  months  he’ll  be  introduced 
to  all  of  Clapp’s  Strained  Vege- 
tables.Their  texture  is  just  right 
for  babies— finely  strained  but 
not  too  liquid. 


...enraptured  with  his  good  din¬ 
ner.  His  straight,  sturdy  back  is 
almost  ready  to  hold  him  up 
without  support,  thanks  to  the 
plentiful  vitamins  and  minerals 
pressure  cooking  keeps  in  Clapp’s 
Strained  Foods.  John  has  gained 
4  pounds  and  grown  nearly  4 
inches  since  his  last  picture  was 
taken  4  months  ago. 


Is 

. . .  and  a  fine,  husky  young  man. 
He  weighs  nearly  21  pounds.  And 
he  has  two  marvelous  accom¬ 
plishments ...  He  can  pull  him¬ 
self  up  onto  his  two  feet,  and  he 
can  creep  at  a  great  rate.  He’s 
been  creeping  for  a  month.  The 
chart  of  his  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment— like  that  of  every  one 
of  the  Clapp-fed  group  who 
shared  the  first-year  test— shows 
uninterTupted  javorahle  progress  all 
year  long. 


// ‘TKCivtAs  i 


funv 


Clapp’s  Strained  Foods  are  just 
right  for  baby  tongues  and  di¬ 
gestions.  They  have  the  texture 
doctors  consider  so  important— 
finely  strained,  uniformly 
smooth,  but  not  too  liquid. 

16  VARIETIES-Baby  Soup- 
Strained  or  Unstrained,  Beef  Broth, 
Vegetable  Soup,  Liver  Soup;  Apri¬ 
cots,  Prunes,  Apple  Sauce;  Tomatoes, 
Asparagus,  Peas,  Spinach,  Beets, 
Carrots,  Green  Beans;  Baby  Cereal. 

FREE  BOOKLET!  Photographs  and 
records  of  12  Clapp-fed  babies— and 
valuable  feeding  information.  Send 
name  and  address  to  Harold  H. 
Clapp,  Inc.,  Dept. L9-37, 1328  Uni¬ 
versity  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  Page  58} 

the)'  wouldn’t  take  the  trouble  to  lead 
the  poor  thing  around  themselves!” 

This  seemed  harsh;  but  I  feared  it  was 
not  unjust,  for  I  was  aware  of  our  poor 
human  tendency  to  pity  selfishly  and 
even  tyrannically.  I  thought,  however, 
of  another  blind  girl  whose  story  I  had 
heard.  Though  surrounded  by  unselfishly 
loving  care,  this  girl,  whose  blindness 
had  been  creeping  remorselessly  upon 
her  since  her  early  childhood,  had  gradu¬ 
ally  retreated  into  her  own  mysterious 
recesses.  By  the  time  she  was  a  grown 
woman,  denied  sunlight,  she  had  repudi¬ 
ated  all  other  lights  and  crouched  within 
her  own  personality,  willfully  friendless, 
sullen,  hopeless;  and  her  bod)',  reflecting 
her  soul,  lost  its  vitality. 

Her  father  learned  about  Seeing-Eye 
dogs  and  tried  to  interest  his  daughter 
in  having  one;  but  she  was  sluggishly 
indifferent. 

‘'^^'hy  bother,”  she  asked,  “since  I 
don’t  care  if  I  live?” 

In  desperation  the  father  went  ahead 
on  his  own  unsupported  initiative  and 
applied  for  a  dog  for  her.  An  examination 
of  the  girl,  however,  resulted  in  the  re¬ 
gretful  dictum  that  she  didn’t  possess 
sufficient  physical  strength  to  work  with 
a  dog.  Denial  from  without  had  an 
effect  of  repercussion  upon  all  the  denial 
within  that  unhappy  young  woman. 
Suddenly  she  said,  “  I  will !  ”  A  program 
of  exercise  was  given  her  and,  perhaps 
fortunately,  nobody  expected  her  to  fol¬ 
low  it,  so  there  was  no  urging— urging 
that  might  have  stopped  her.  She  did 
exercise;  and,  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
her  walking  speed  had  doubled.  She 
continued  her  exercising  for  two  more 
months  and  then  was  accepted  for  train¬ 
ing  with  a  dog  guide.  Today  she  has  her 
dog;  and,  because  of  her  dog,  she  now  has 
thoughts  for  things  and  people  outside 
the  aching  sphere  of  her  own  ego  and 
therefore  she  has  friends.  More,  she 
now  has  a  happy  father. 

All  the  stories  of  blind  women  that  end 
in  a  Seeing-Eye  dog  are  tales  of  the 
“lived  happily  ever  after”  sort — yet 
they  are  true;  and,  since  conscious  hap¬ 
piness  is  a  blessing  that  its  possessors  are 
impelled  to  share,  and  its  observers  to 
imitate,  wherever  there  is  one  woman 
with  a  dog  there  soon  are  other  women 
(and  men)  with  dogs. 

Because  of  the  valiant  effort  of  one 
exceptionally  frail  woman,  Mrs.  Elford 
Eddy,  who  was  the  first  woman  in  Amer¬ 
ica  to  have  a  Seeing-Eye  dog,  California, 
though  the  state  farthest  away  from  the 
Seeing-Eye  headquarters,  comes  next  to 
Pennsylvania  in  the  number  of  her  blind 
people  who  own  Seeing-Eye  dogs. 
Mrs.  Eddy’s  blindness  had  made  her 
very  timid— whom  does  it  not  make 
timid? — but  the  self-confidence  restored 
to  her  by  her  dog  enabled  her  to  spread  a 
gospel.  She  not  only  informed  and  en¬ 
couraged  other  blind  people  to  dare  have 
a  dog  for  themselves,  but  she  helped  to 
raise  necessary  funds,  and  now  each  year 
a  Seeing-Eye  instructor  takes  a  class  of 
eight  dogs  that  have  been  fully  trained 
at  Morristown  out  to  the  West  Coast, 
where,  in  a  small  hotel,  blind  students 
spend  a  month,  or  more  if  necessary, 
learning  to  use  their  dogs.  Moreover, 
California  is  one  of  the  states  that  have 
arranged  for  Seeing-Eye  dogs  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  wherever  their  masters  and 
mistresses  need  to  go — into  trains,  street¬ 
cars,  busses,  hotels,  parks  and  restau¬ 
rants. 

Seeing- E)'e  dogs  are  being  used  by 
women  of  all  sorts  and  all  ages — women 
who  sell  insurance,  who  are  college  stu¬ 
dents  and  high-school  students,  who  are 
teachers  and  concert  singers  and  typists 


and  telephone  operators— girls  who  are 
seventeen  and  women  who  are  fifty. 
Their  letters,  however,  are  touchingly 
alike.  One  of  them  writes:  “I  wish  I 
could  find  someone  who  really  could 
understand  what  hell  and  horror  my 
M  andy  has  delivered  me  from.  M  y  whole 
heart  and  soul  cries  out  to  do  what  I  can 
to  help  the  school  that  has  saved  me.” 
And  a  young  woman  high-school  teacher : 
“Since  I  have  had  Mimi  I  have  become 
very  much  more  self-reliant,  not  only  in 
getting  about,  which  of  course  is  to  be 
expected,  but  the  psychological  effect  of 
physical  freedom  has  ver)'  positive  and 
beneficial  mental  reactions.”  A  house¬ 
wife  writes:  “Life  for  me  would  be  a 
grievous  burden  indeed,  were  it  not  for 
Jock.  It  would  be  maddening  if  I  were 
forced  to  sit  around  the  apartment  wait¬ 
ing  for  somebody  to  take  me  out.  My 
husband  doesn’t  come  home  for  lunch 
so  I  have  the  entire  day  to  myself.  .  .  . 

I  go  for  a  long  walk  with  J  ock  and  return 
home  refreshed  mentally  and  physically.” 
And  a  young  girl :  “  Words  are  absolutely 
futile  when  I  attempt  to  express  how 
wonderful  it  is  to  go  (I  mean  ^o,  for  Ruby 
certainly  knows  the  meaning  of  that 
word)  without  depending  on  a  soul.  Well, 
it’s  just  too  wonderful  for  words!” 

Many  people  who  have  never  been 
blind  themselves,  and  so  don't  realize 
that  we  can  carry  mental  pictures  in  our 
heads,  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
blind  persons  know  enough  about  where 
they  want  to  go  to  direct  their  dogs 
there.  It  isn’t  quite  so  easy  as  saying  to 
one’s  Jock  or  one’s  Ruby,  “  Please  takeme 
to  247  South  Street.”  Really  not  being 
idiots,  however,  we  can  tell  our  left  hand 
from  our  right  hand  and  we  can  count 
city  blocks.  A  young  girl  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  says  that  she  can  count  the  houses, 
too,  because  her  dog.  Babe,  turns  slightly 
at  each  entrance  walk,  and  also  she  her¬ 
self  can  hear  a  difference  in  the  “sound 
of  the  air”  as  she  passes  a  house.  \\’hen 
a  newspaper  interviewer  asked  her  what 
she  would  do  if  she  forgot  the  count,  she 
sen.sibly  replied,  “I’d  probably  ask  the 
next  fellow  who  came  along;  but  don’t 
forget  that  Uod  doesn’t  take  everything 
from  you.  \\'hen  He  takes  something.  He 
returns  something  else  threefold.” 

This  same  young  lady  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  all  human  Seeing-Eye 
graduates  when  she  said,  “The  Seeing 
Eye  inspects  the  dogs  every  three  months 
to  make  sure  the  owners  are  keeping 
themselves  and  their  dogs  in  training. 
There  never  has  been  an  accident  with  a 
Seeing-Eye  dog  and  they  want  to  keep 
that  record.  If  ever  I’m  in  an  accident 
with  Babe  I  don’t  want  people  to  say, 
‘What  was  wrong  with  the  dog?’  but 
‘What  was  wrong  with  the  girl?’” 

Three  or  more  years  of  study  are  re¬ 
quired  for  a  man  to  become  a  fully  quali¬ 
fied  instructor  of  Seeing-Eye  dogs,  a  pro¬ 
fession  that  calls  for  high  qualities  of 
courage,  patience  and  resourceful  intelli¬ 
gence.  These  teachers  must  have  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  both  dogs  and 
blind  people — for  a  period  of  their  study 
they  perpetually  wear  an  eye  bandage  so 
that  experience  may  reinforce  imagina¬ 
tion  and  no  detail  of  the  physical  hard¬ 
ships  of  blindness  be  unknown  to  them — 
and  they  must  unflinchingly  take  the 
bumps  and  falls  given  them  by  their 
canine  pupils  .so  that  these  latter  shall 
learn  the  responsibilities  to  be  theirs. 

The  dogs  themselves,  to  avoid  kennel 
or  orphan-asylum  psychoses,  so  to  speak, 
are  brought  uj)  as  family  pups  in  private 
homes  from  the  time  they  are  weaned 
until  they  are  fourteen  months  old.  Then 
they  go  to  Morristown  to  be  educated, 
to  learn  how  to  obey  commands  and  how 
to  disobey  such  commands  as  would  be 
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dangerous  to  their  masters  if  carried  out. 
It  usually  takes  three  months  to  train  a 
dog  (a  trainer  can  educate  only  four  dogs 
a  year)  and  at  least  another  month  to 
teach  the  blind  masters  and  mistresses  to 
become  sjmchronized  with  their  dogs’ 
movements,  to  give  commands  and  to 
understand  all  the  subtle  messages  that 
come  to  them  from  their  dogs  through 
the  harness  handles. 

Thus  it  costs  about  $1000  to  produce 
a  Seeing-Eye  dog,  though  of  this  the 
blind  person  pays  only  $150.  The  re¬ 
mainder  is  paid  by  contributing  members 
of  the  Seeing  Eye.  When  there  are 
enough  members  there  will  also  be  enough 
Seeing-Eye  dogs  to  guide,  befriend  and 
set  free  the  men  and  women  in  this  coun- 
tr}^  estimated  as  about  10,000  in  num¬ 
ber,  who  are  physically  hearty  enough  to 
use  a  dog  but  who  today  still  wait  in  dark 
dependence. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  the  blind  who  finally 
will  lead  the  blind  out  of  the  limbo  of 
unnecessary  doglessness.  There  is  a 
young  woman  in  one  of  our  Eastern 
States  who  for  the  past  three  years  has 
been  unemplo5'ed  as  well  as  blind.  She 
is  small  and  slight,  so  her  Seeing-Eye 
dog,  Rab,  is  small,  too,  a  Labrador  re¬ 
triever  instead  of  a  German  shepherd. 
At  first  Rab  guided  her  mistress  merely 
upon  health-giving  walks;  now  she 
guides  her  to  and  from  a  "place  of 
business,”  a  flourishing  cigarette,  candy, 
newspaper  and  magazine  stand.  "I  am 
enclosing  herewith  a  money  order  for 
five  dollars  to  apply  on  my  dog,”  Rab's 
owner  writes.  “It  will  indeed  be  a  proud 
day  for  me  when  the  last  payment  is 
made  and  I  can  begin  investing  in  the 
happiness  and  independence  of  another 
blind  woman.” 

That  the  efficiency  of  a  blind  person  is 
inestimably  increased  by  a  Seeing-E5fe 
dog  has  been  obvious  to  at  least  one  em¬ 
ployer,  who  offered  a  young  blind  woman 
a  job  provided  she  equip  herself  with  a 
dog.  A  woman  whose  work  is  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  handwork  to  other  blind  people  in 
their  homes  was  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  her  position  because  she  was  so  often 
late  in  keeping  her  appointments.  This 
wasn't  her  fault;  she  was  hampered  by 
having  to  depend  upon  human  guides. 
Now  she  has  a  dog  guide  and  her  job  is 
safe.  A  concert  singer,  blinded  in  an  acci¬ 
dent,  lost  heart  and  voice.  For  five  long 
years  she  sang  not  at  all.  Now  she  writes : 
"Silver  went  out  on  the  stage  with  me; 
in  fact,  he  took  me  out  so  well  that  people 
didn’t  know  I  couldn’t  see.  All  the  time 
I  was  singing,  he  sat  up  and  watched 
everything,  and  people  are  still  telling 
me  what  a  perfect  picture  he  was.”  A 
girl  from  New  England  was  asked  to  tell 
some  of  the  young  people  of  her  town 
about  the  Seeing-Eye  dog  she  had  re¬ 
cently  secured.  She  writes:  "After  1  fin¬ 
ished  they  took  up  a  collection  amount¬ 
ing  to  six  dollars,  which  you  will  find 
herewith  enclosed.  I  wish  I  could  add  to 
this  amount  and  thereby  help  some 
other  blind  person  have  as  much  pleasure 
and  independence  as  I  have.  Truly,  I 
love  Fritz  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
whole  world,  except  my  father  and  sister 
and  brother.  If  in  years  to  come  I  need  a 
home  and  they  object  to  my  dog,  I  do 
not  want  to  go  there  either.  I  wish  I 
could  do  something  for  the  Seeing  Eye, 
Fritz  means  so  much  to  me.” 

The  eloquent  little  phrase,  “Fritz 
means  so  much  to  me,”  would  remind 
me,  if  I  needed  reminding,  of  a  Fritz  who 
once  meant  much  to  me,  as  a  small 
pocket  diary  given  me  for  Christmas 
when  I  was  thirteen  bears  testimony.  It 
contains  the  one  entry:  “It  has  been  a 
terrible  year.  Fritz  died  on  the  fourth 
of  September.  He  was  the  noblest. 


bravest,  truest  and  faithfulest  dog  that 
ever  lived.”  That  there  was  a  real  pang 
in  this  recording  I  know,  for  I  still  have 
the  scar.  It  was  then  that  I  learned 
what  most  children  have  the  pang  of 
learning — the  piteous  brevit)'  of  a  dog’s 
life. 

Since  losing  the  Fritz  of  my  youth  I 
have  grieved  as  sincerely  for  other  dogs 
who  had  spent  short  lives  tirelessly  mak¬ 
ing  life  more  charming  for  human  beings. 
The  writing  of  this  article,  indeed,  has 
been  delayed  because  Figaro,  a  French 
poodle,  had  pneumonia.  From  my  relief 
when  I  knew  he  was  going  to  recover,  I 
was  able  to  gauge  the  sorrow  I’d  have 
felt  if  he  hadn’t;  and  it  was  while  in  this 
mood  that  I  read  two  letters  written  by 
a  girl  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to 
the  Seeing  Eye  in  New  Jersey  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  vividly  re¬ 
alized  that  though  dogs  be  educated  into 
superdogs,  yet  their  span  of  life  remains 
a  simple  dog’s. 

Were  it  not  followed  by  the  other,  the 
first  of  these  letters  would  be  too  pite¬ 
ously  painful  for  anyone’s  reading,  though 
it  is  merely  the  brief  and  bare  account 
of  a  dog  that  hadn’t  seemed  well;  then 
had  seemed  better;  then  “came  out  in 
the  kitchen  for  a  drink  of  water  and  just 

lay  down  on  the  floor - ”  That’s  all — 

only  a  dead  dog;  but  it  left  a  frightened 
young  girl  blind  again  as  well  as  in  woe 
for  a  friend  gone  from  her. 

It  is  the  Seeing  Eye’s  ambition  eventu¬ 
ally  to  supply  with  dogs  all  the  blind  who 
want  them  and  are  strong  enough  to  use 
them;  but  it  is  the  Seeing  Eye’s  respon- 
sibilit)^  to  maintain  the  assurance  that 
anyone  who  has  once  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  a  dog  shall  never  be  obliged  to 
endure  the  terror  of  being  blind  again 
because  a  dog’s  life  is  over.  Therefore  the 
second  letter  from  the  bereft  girl  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  written  less  than  five  weeks  after 
the  first  heartbreaking  one,  was  able  to 
be  as  follows: 

“  Perry  is  wonderful  and  certainly  has 
a  big  place  in  my  heart  already.  It  seems 
to  me  that  he  has  learned  the  different 
places  so  quickly  where  I  go;  I  can  say 
now  that  1  have  the  utmost  confidence 
in  him,  the  same  as  I  had  with  Sheila. 
Today  he  stopped  so  quickly  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  coming  out  of  a  driveway;  I  didn’t 
hear  it,  as  there  was  so  much  other  noise, 
and  Perry  and  I  were  going  pretty  fast; 
but  we  stopped — I’m  glad  I  can  obey  his 
signals  quickly.  Oh,  I’m  head  over  heels 
in  love  with  him,  although  I  never 
thought  I  could  love  another  dog.” 

Blind  girls  and  women,  as  I  think  is 
indicated  by  the  scraps  I  have  most 
gratefully  quoted  from  their  letters,  are 
not  different  from  their  sisters  who  see. 
They  have  the  same  capacity  to  enjoy 
life;  they  can  laugh  as  gaily.  They  are 
interested  in  their  own  looks  and  wish  to 
look  as  pretty  as  possible,  and  they  are 
interested  in  how  other  people  look. 
They  wish  to  work  and  to  play — many  of 
them,  by  the  way,  play  excellent  bridge 
and  at  least  one  blind  woman  makes  her 
living  by  teaching  bridge— they  wi.sh  to 
be  admired,  sometimes  they  even  wish 
to  be  envied,  and  they  wish  to  have  an 
appetite  for  dinner.  They  wish  to  have 
nice  clothes  and  to  have  some  privacy; 
they  wish  to  keep  old  friends  and  make 
new  friends  and  to  go  on  picnics.  They 
wish  to  find  conversation  easy,  to  be  free 
from  self-consciousness  and  to  go  swim¬ 
ming,  and  they  wish  children  to  like 
them.  In  particular  they  wish  to  forget 
their  blindness,  as  we  all  of  us  wish  to 
forget  our  various  troubles. 

There  isn’t  a  wish  in  this  list  that  a 
Seeing-Eye  dog  hasn’t  the  proven  power 
to  grant  to  the  Cinderellas  who  sit  in  the 
ashes  of  blindness. 


A/tUMMY,  DO 
GROWN-UP  LADIES 
LIKE  TO  WASH 
THEIR  FACES  f 


YES.  DARLING_WHEN 
they've  DISCOVERED 
THIS  VERY  SPECIAL 
SOAP  THAT 
KEEPS  SKIN  PRETTY  ! 


Guard  against 
smetic  Skin  the  way 
reen  Stars  do  . . . 

■^^OU  can  use  cosmetics  all  you  wish, 
yet  guard  against  choked  pores 
with  Hollywood’s  beauty  soap. 

Lux  Toilet  Soap’s  ACTIttE  lather  sinks 
deep,  removes  every  hidden  trace  of  dust, 
dirt,  stale  powder  and  rouge.  Many  a 
woman  who  thinks  she  removes  cosmet¬ 
ics  thoroughly  is  risking  Cosmetic  Skin 
— dullness,  tiny  blemishes,  enlarged  pores. 
Yet  it’s  so  easy  to  be  sure:  Before  you 
renew  make-up— AL'WAYS  before  you 
go  to  bed — use  Lux  Toilet  Soap. 

Lovely  Irene  Dunne  .  .  .  and  9  out  of  10 
other  screen  stars  use  this  gentle  soap. 
Why  don’t  you  begin  to  use  it  today? 


I  USE  COSMETICS 
but  I  DEPEND  ON 

Lux  Toilet  Soap 

TO  GUARD  AGAINST 

Cosmetic  Skin 


/?£■//£■  Dunne 


saves  time  and  work 


^M/f'r4otntc4e{^/ i/et/' 


meets  all  sorts  of  Batktuks 
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WHEN  Clara  L.  Collins  goes  on  a 

case,  Bon  Ami  goes,  too!  “I  al¬ 
ways  carry  Bon  Ami  with  me,”  she 
writes.  “It  makes  labor  easy,  is  odor¬ 
less  and  does  not  scratch.  Economical, 
a  little  goes  a  long  way.  It  looks  so 
clean  and  is  pleasant  to  work  with, 
have  used  it  on  new  and  old  porcelain, 
tin  and  zinc  tubs.  It  is  a  boon  to  a  nurse 
who  must  work  fast  and  efficient  y. 

B.ui  Ami  is  particularly  proud  ot 
the  many  letters  it  has  received  from 
nurses.  For  these  women  not  only  in¬ 
sist  on  utmost  cleanliness— they  must 

get  it  in  a  hurry!  Take  their  advice, 
use  Bon  Ami  in  your  home,  too. 
You’ll  like  the  way  it  polishes  as  it 
cleans  and  leaves  no  rough  spots  be¬ 
hind  to  catcffi  dirt  and  germs.  And 
you’ll  be  grateful  for  the  way  Bon 
Ami  saves  your  hands  and  nails. 


Atnt  Co 


Bon 


The 
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